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Introduction 


"I  doubt  if  anything  can  take  the  place  of  a  good  book,  either 
for  solid  entertainment  or  as  a  means  of  imparting  information." 
So  says  Archie  Joscelyn  in  his  essay  "The  Lost  World  of  Books." 
Many  Montanans  agree  with  him,  as  shown  by  the  increasing  use 
of  libraries;  and  a  number  of  Montana  writers  are  so  firmly  con- 
vinced of  it  that  they  have  contributed  the  essays  in  this  little 
booklet.  All  but  two  of  the  authors  are  Montanans  or  former 
Montanans,  and  they  have  given  their  time  and  talent  to  help 
spread  the  idea  expressed  by  Mr.  Joscelyn. 

These  friends  of  books  and  of  libraries  have  donated  their  es- 
says to  the  Montana  State  Library  Association.  The  collection  is 
being  sold  during  National  Library  Week  in  aid  of  the  Associa- 
tion's scholarship  fund,  which  will  help  Montana  young  people  to 
become  trained  librarians.  The  members  of  the  Association  are 
deeply  grateful  to  these  authors  for  this  fine  and  fitting  contribu- 
tion to  their  work. 

Doris  E.  Wilson  of  the  Montana  State  College  Library  supplied 
the  material  for  the  biographical  footnotes. 

Lesley  M.  Heathcote 

Bozeman,  Montana 
January  1962 
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My  Goodness,  All  Those  Books! 


Dorothy  M.  Johnson 


The  first  library  I  ever  did  business  with  was  one  I  never  saw. 
To  this  day  its  operations  are  a  mystery  to  me.  I  used  to  wonder 
how  it  worked,  but  I  was  too  pleased  with  this  magic  way  of  get- 
ting books  to  discourage  it  by  asking  snoopy  questions. 

This  was  the  school  library  in  Whitefish,  Montana,  quite  a 
long  time  ago.  Where  they  kept  it  or  what  it  looked  like,  I  never 
knew.  The  physical  contact  we  school  children  had  with  it  was 
slight.  We  had  only  some  sheets  of  paper  with  book  titles  and 
authors  and  call  numbers  typed  on  them.  This  sheaf  of  papers 
hung  in  the  classroom  and  during  the  school  year  became  so  dog- 
eared that  it  was  almost  illegible. 

Once  a  week  each  of  us  could  turn  in  to  Teacher  a  request  for 
a  book.  If  one  liked  to  read,  one  listed  two  or  three,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  more  than  one. 
Once  a  week,  the  book  that  had  been  taken  out  last  time  was 
returned  to  Teacher.  Otherwise,  no  new  book  was  issued.  For  a 
kid  who  liked  to  read,  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  forget  to  return 
a  book  the  day  it  was  due. 

We  were  certainly  encouraged  to  read.  We  were  required  to 
read  and  report  on  a  certain  number  of  books  during  the  school 
year.  It  wasn't  a  certain  number  of  books,  really,  but  a  certain 
number  of  points'  worth,  ten  points  each  semester. 

Each  book  had  its  specified  value  for  book  reports.  Two  five- 
point  books  would  discharge  one's  total  obligation,  but  one  soon 
learned  that  a  five-point  book  was  very  heavy  going.  Whatever 
higher  power  in  the  school  system  set  up  those  points  was  too 
smart  to  allow  five  points  for  a  book  that  might  possibly  be  fun 
to  read.  We  could  have  points  or  we  could  have  pleasure,  but  we 
couldn't  have  both.  It  was  a  no-nonsense  arrangement,  probably 
set  up  with  the  laudable  intention  of  strengthening  the  character 
of  the  young. 


Dorothy  M.  Johnson  was  born  in  Iowa  and  at  the  age  of  5  came  to  Montana 
where  she  received  all  her  formal  schooling.  She  spent  15  years  as  a  book 
and  magazine  editor  in  New  York,  but  moved  back  to  Montana  in  1950.  She 
now  does  "research  in  frontier  history  and  customs,  specializing  in  dead 
bandits  and  old  Indian  battles".  She  is  the  author  of  short  stories,  magazine 
articles,  and  books.  Perhaps  the  book  she  is  best  known  by  is  The  Hanging 
Tree,  which  was  made  into  a  movie  starring  the  late  Gary  Cooper.  Miss 
Johnson  teaches  at  Montana  State  University,  Missoula,  but  has  her  residence 
in  Whitefish,  where  she  is  Honorary  Police  Chief. 
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Then,  as  now,  some  kidsi  didn't  care  about  reading,  but  I  think 
a  smaller  percentage  rebelled  in  those  days,  because  there 
weren't  many  other  things  to  do  for  relaxation,  especially  in  the 
winter,  after  filling  the  woodbox,  shoveling  snow  off  the  paths,  and 
wiping  the  supper  dishes.  This  was  even  Before  Radio,  and  long 
before  anyone  suggested  that  school  children  should  expect  a  com- 
munity center  downtown  with  music  for  dancing. 

Choosing  a  book  was  a  big  thing.  One  searched  through  the 
dog-eared  typewritten  lists  for  a  title  that  sounded  exciting,  with 
an  eye  on  the  right-hand  column  where  the  points  were  listed. 
Except  for  the  title,  there  was  no  indication  of  what  a  book  might 
be  about.  Some  of  the  titles  were  misleading.  Once  I  ordered  The 
White  God,  hoping  for  mythology,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
Spanish  conquistadores  and  I  was  dreadfully  disappointed. 

A  youngster  who  didn't  like  to  read  was  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed. He  knew  he  wasn't  going  to  enjoy  what  he  got,  and  he 
would  report  on  it  anyway  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  starting 
all  over  with  another  book. 

The  requirements  for  book  reports  were  not  very  tough.  We 
told  the  title,  the  author's  name,  what  the  book  was  about  and 
why  we  liked  it.  We  were  even  permitted  not  to  like  it  very  much 
if  we  could  present  a  fairly  sound  reason,  but  it  was  less  brain- 
taxing  to  say  we  did.  Anyway,  writing  a  book  report  didn't  spoil 
the  book..  I  have  seen  some  school  book-report  outlines  since  that 
were  so  detailed  and  searching  that  nobody  could  possibly  like  a 
book  after  going  through  all  that  agony. 

There  was  no  public  library  in  Whitefish  then.  Kids  had  the 
invisible,  mysterious  school  library,  and  grownups  had  nothing  ex- 
cept books  they  traded  around.  I  read  Ben-Hur  at  the  age  of 
ten  without  much  enthusiasm,  but  it  was  print  on  paper  and  better 
than  nothing.  On  the  high  shelf  in  our  bookcase  at  home  was  Tess 
of  the  High  Country,  which  I  wasn't  allowed  to  read.  I  read  it 
anyway  and  assumed  that  the  reason  it  was  forbidden  was  that 
the  villain  cut  the  warts  off  Tess's  pet  toad.  The  fact  that  Tess 
had  an  illegitimate  baby  escaped  my  infant  understanding  com- 
pletely. 

Besides  trading  books,  we  traded  magazines.  Once  I  got  all 
the  installments  of  a  very  early  science-fiction  serial,  The  Messiah 
of  the  Cylinder,  except  the  last  and  vital  one.  Six  or  seven  years 
later,  on  a  solitary  hike  in  the  woods,  I  found  the  magazine  with 
the  last  installment  in  a  deserted  cabin  that  smelled  of  pack  rats 
and  discarded  socks.  I  sat  down  and  read  it  right  then  and  there. 
But  I  could  never  remember  how  it  came  out,  because  that  sus- 
pense had  been  a  part  of  me  for  too  long.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened with  Alice  in  Wonderland,  which  I  owned.  One  page  of 
my  copy  was  missing,  and  reading  it  long  later  in  a  complete  copy 
did  not  fill  in  the  gap. 

The  first  library  I  ever  used  where  the  customers  could  ac- 
tually  handle   the   books   before   committing    themsleves  was   at 
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Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  where  I  spent  my  freshman 
year  finding  out  that  I  didn't  really  want  to  be  a  doctor.  (I  thought 
I  did  after  reading  B.  M.  Bower's  Chip  of  the  Flying  U  four  years 
earlier.)  We  could  walk  right  in  among  the  shelves  and  pick  up 
books  and  see  what  they  were  about!  I  went  wild.  In  the  dormi- 
tory I  savored  the  guilty  delight  of  reading  in  bed  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  not  just  one  book,  but  flitting  around  among  three 
or  four. 

Probably  because  books  were  so  hard  to  get  during  my  forma- 
tive years,  I'll  still  read  almost  anything.  Right  now  on  my  bedside 
stand  (I've  just  looked)  are  A  History  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  by 
H.  W.  Parke  (from  Montana  State  University  Library) ;  The  Greeks 
and  Their  Gods,  by  W.  K.  C.  Guthrie;  The  Hilton  Bedside  Book, 
Vol.  5  (it  has  one  of  my  stories  in  it,  and  the  others  are  pretty 
good,  too) ;  Three  Greek  Plays  translated  by  Edith  Hamilton; 
Freedom  in  the  Ancient  World,  by  Herbert  J.  Muller;  and  How  to 
Buy  Stocks,  by  Louis  Engel. 

In  the  living  room  on  the  lamp  table,  on  top  of  the  Montgomery 
Ward  catalog,  is  a  copy  of  Argosy  magazine,  and  on  top  of  that  the 
Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Two  murder  mysteries  from  the 
Missoula  Public  Library  are  about  to  topple  off  Frazer's  Golden 
Bough;  when  they  do  they  will  push  Gibbon's  condensed  Decline 
and  Fall  (borrowed  from  a  neighbor)  onto  the  Collected  Poems 
of  Dylan  Thomas  and  Art  in  the  Ice  Age.  Those  are  borrowed 
from  neighbors,  too. 

And  in  the  libraries  to  which  I  have  access  there  is  a  virtually 
inexhaustible  supply  of  other  books.   Ah,  I'm  the  lucky  one! 


The  Lost  World  oi  Books 


Archie  Joscelyn 


Among  my  earlier  and  most  pleasant  recollections  is  that  of 
the  coming  of  the  mail.  Living  on  a  ranch  in  an  isolated  com- 
munity, where  the  R.  F.  D.  was  yet  to  be  heard  of,  deep  snow  and 
cold  might  mean  no  mail  for  long  periods.  When  at  length  a  big 
sackfull  did  arrive,  it  was  a  thrill  somewhat  approximating  that  of 
the  night  before  Christmas. 

Such  magazines  as  the  Youth's  Companion,  the  American  Boy, 
People's  Home  Journal,  Cosmopolitan  and  McClure's,  were  adven- 
tures in  entertainment.  Books,  when  available,  were  even  more 
lasting  and  satisfying,  but  hard  to  come  by. 

Half  a  century  has  brought  great  changes  in  that  field  loosely 
referred  to  as  recreation.  Automobiles,  the  radio,  television  and 
movies  have  had  vast  influence,  not  always  for  the  better.  They 
contain  much  which  is  good,  but  the  treasure  which  lies  in  books 
is  becoming  a  lost  world  to  many  of  the  younger  generation. 

I  doubt  if  anything  can  take  the  place  of  a  good  book,  either 
for  solid  entertainment  or  as  a  means  of  imparting  information. 
Radios,  movies,  and  television  have  their  place,  an  important  one; 
but  when  they  become  a  primary  source  rather  than  supplemen- 
tary, violence  is  done  to  the  true  concept  of  education.  Many  peo- 
ple, I  fear,  have  never  really  learned  to  "read,"  and  are  missing 
more  than  they  receive.  Without  realizing  it,  their  diet  is  lacking 
in  the  meaty  and  vital. 

Magazines  and  books,  both  for  entertainment  and  instruction, 
have  a  definite  place  in  the  building  of  a  well-rounded  personality. 
Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  get  hold  of 
many  good  books.  Library  facilities  were  hopelessly  inadequate  in 
most  Western  communities.   In  many  they  were  non-existent. 

Many  factors  have  helped  change  the  picture,  though  it  re- 
mains, like  the  reading  of  books,  far  from  complete.  But  the  li- 
brary today  is  not  only  a  convenience  and  privilege;  it  can  prove 
a  magic  key  to  the  treasure-house  of  the  ages. 


Archie  Joscelyn  is  a  native  Montanan,  having  been  born  in  Great  Falls.  He 
now  lives  in  Missoula,  and  in  his  writing  specializes  in  the  western  historical 
novel.  He  has  published  about  100  books,  many  of  which  have  also  been 
issued  in  other  countries.  He  is  particular  that  the  historical  data  involved 
shall  be  authentic.  His  latest  book  is  Man  From  Salt  Creek,  published 
in  1961. 
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In  the  midst  of  a  thousand  wonders  of  our  modern  age,  the 
library  might  aptly  be  classed  as  one  of  the  major  ones — but  it 
remains,  to  many  people,  unknown,  if  not  unheard-of.  Education  in 
the  field  of  reading,  in  its  larger  sense,  remains  a  task  largely  un- 
done; additional  facilities  may  be  of  profound  value.  To  change 
the  metaphor,  the  early  prospectors  did  not  find  all  the  gold  in 
the  hills.  Greater  treasure  remains,  gold  suited  to  the  taste  and 
need  of  every  individual. 

Better  library  service  would  pay  rich  dividends  to  our  lost 
generation — who  have  lost  touch  with  the  printed  page  while  dust 
settles  alike  upon  it  and  upon  our  civilization. 
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As  American  as  the 
Stars  ana  Stripes 

Robert  H.  Fletcher 


Long  before  the  Christian  era,  certain  cities  .  .  .  notably  Baby- 
lon, Alexandria,  Athens  .  .  .  were  distinguished  for  their  libraries. 
Today,  as  you  thread  the  narrow,  picturesque  streets  of  old  Cor- 
doba, Spain,  with  a  native  guide,  he  will  lose  no  time  in  proudly 
stating,  "Moorish  Cordoba,  in  the  10th  century,  was  the  most  civil- 
ized city  in  western  Europe  and  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
world  as  it  contained  seventy  libraries," 

Handicapped  as  savants  were  in  those  days  of  yore  by  inade- 
quate materials,  cumbersome  devices,  and  laborious  methods  for 
recording  their  thoughts  and  findings,  it  is  no  wonder  that  written 
dispersion  of  their  wisdom  was  so  limited.  It  was  confined  to 
letters  dispatched  to  sympathetic  confreres  or  to  scripts  prepared 
on  awkward  scrolls  of  papyrus  by  copyists  for  disposition  in  a 
library.  Access  to  the  latter  was  available  to  a  comparatively  few 
students  willing  and  able  to  travel  far  and  to  sacrifice  much  for 
the  privilege, — a  barrier  that  denied  education  to  the  masses. 

In  the  14th  century,  with  western  production  methods  applied 
to  the  oriental  art  of  paper-making  and  the  invention  of  mechanical 
printing,  the  dam  was  breached  and  the  former  trickle  of  intellec- 
tual exchange  became  a  benign  deluge  that  benefited  multitudes. 

Today,  modern  presses  and  distribution  make  a  concentration 
of  the  lore  of  the  ages  available  in  convenient  form  to  every  mem- 
ber of  a  community  through  our  public  libraries,  which,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  are  comparatively  new.  The  stacks  of  these  in- 
dispensable institutions  contain  the  accumulated  records  of  human 
thought  and  experience — a  boon  to  students,  writers,  and  other 
serious  researchers.  Hundreds  of  volumes  of  fiction,  humor,  and 
illustrated  travel  material  are  there  to  provide  pleasure  for  their 
readers.  Adolescent  and  adult  can  find  diversion  in  the  classic 
tales  that  never  grow  old,  to  say  nothing  of  the  latest  and  some- 
times lurid  novels.   Current  magazines  and  newspapers  supplement 

Robert  Fletcher  was  born  in  Iowa  and  came  to  Montana  in  1908,  after  com- 
pletion of  his  formal  education.  As  a  writer  and  Montana's  "poet-lariat", 
he  has  been  a  strong  force  in  the  State's  cultural  development.  He  originated 
and  authored  the  pungently  written  historical  markers  on  Montana  highways 
which  are  so  well-known  throughout  the  country.  His  articles  on  the  western 
heritage  have  been  published  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  His  latest 
book  is  Free  Grass  To  Fences,  published  in  1961.   He  resides  in  Butte. 
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a  comfortable  place  to  read  them.  The  wisdom  of  the  sages  from 
Aristotle  to  Zoroaster  is  there  for  the  borrowing.  Although  the 
book  must  be  returned,  you  may  retain  the  contents. 

Public  libraries  as  we  know  them  are  the  repositories  of  cre- 
ative work  that  has  been  printed  and  bound,  carefully  collected  and 
cataloged,  and  is  then  freely  disseminated  to  the  people  at  large. 
They  are  staffed  by  a  patient,  helpful  clan  of  trained  and  dedicated 
men  and  women  known  as  librarians.  They  offer  not  only  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  information  and  an  unsurpassed  program  of 
varied  entertainment,  but  they  are  a  stout  defense  for  free  people 
againsc  the  assaults  of  ignorance,  intolerance,  and  false  doctrines. 
They  are  there  so  that  ALL  may  read  and  know. 

The  maintenance,  the  perpetuation  and  expansion,  the  constant 
improvement  of  public  libraries  is  a  responsibility  of  every  citizen 
who  has  the  slightest  degree  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  this 
country.  They  are  as  American  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Let  us 
respect  and  cherish  them  accordingly. 
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The  Importance  or  Readinj 


Mark  Boesch 


"If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness 
and  cheerfulness  to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills, 
however  things  might  go  amiss  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it 
would  be  a  taste  for  reading  .  .  ." 

These  words  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  famous  British  astron- 
omer, are,  I  think,  more  applicable  today  than  ever  before.  If 
there  was  ever  a  time  when  people  have  had  a  need  for  good  read- 
ing habits,  it  is  today.  People  need  a  shield  today  against  the  fast 
tempo  of  modern  living  and  the  uncertainties  and  vexations  that 
exist  in  this  turbulent  age  in  which  we  live. 

But  what  is  it  that  the  majority  of  the  people  read?  Let's 
look  at  our  own  country.  Newsprint  consumption  in  the  United 
States  in  1951  was  77  pounds  per  person,  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
Americans  read  newspapers.  And  what  do  they  read  in  their 
newspapers?  I  don't  think  I  have  to  answer  that.  Just  pick  up 
the  latest  edition  of  your  own  paper  and  see. 

Now  let's  turn  to  books.  And  here  you  may  be  in  for  a  sur- 
prise. The  United  States  may  lead  in  newsprint  consumption,  but 
in  the  publication  of  new  books  in  1952,  we  were  behind  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France  and  Japan.  Yet  we  have  a  much  great- 
er population  than  any  of  those  countries.  There  were  9,399  new 
books  published  in  the  United  States  during  1952  compared  to 
13,150  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the  United  States  has  almost 
half  of  the  radio  receivers  in  the  world,  and  far  and  away  the 
greatest  number  of  television  sets. 

The  last  bit  of  statistics  which  I  will  quote  to  you  from  the 
new  UNESCO  handbook,  are,  I  think,  quite  revealing  too.  The 
United  States  has  the  largest  number  of  students  enrolled  in  higher 
education  in  the  world,  plus  the  largest  number  of  foreign  students 
in  higher  education.  Our  young  people  are  being  educated,  but 
for  what?  I  wonder  how  many,  after  their  formal  education  is 
over,  follow  the  advice  of  Horace  Mann  to  "edge  in  a  little  reading 


Mark  Boesch  was  born  in  Ohio,  but  has  resided  in  Hamilton,  Montana  since 
1939.  He  is  a  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Dispatcher  in  the  Bitterroot  National 
Forest,  and  consequently  he  writes  with  enthusiasm  for  the  out-of-doors,  and 
with  a  keen  eye  for  details  of  woodcraft  and  survival  skills.  He  believes  that 
a  writer  engaged  in  another  occupation  has  a  perspective  which  helps  to 
make  the  writing  more  effective.  His  aim  is  to  write  for  young  people  "good 
books  to  help  steer  them  away  from  what  is  not  good  for  them".  His  latest 
books  are  John  Colter:  Man  Who  Found  Yellowstone,  1959,  and  Long 
Search  For  The  Truth  About  Cancer,  1960. 
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every  day,  if  it  is  but  a  single  sentence"?  Certainly  few  of  them 
would  go  along  with  Erasmus,  who  said  "When  I  get  a  little  money, 
I  buy  books;  and  if  any  is  left,  I  buy  food  and  clothes."  We  are 
turning  out  some  excellent  engineers,  physicists,  doctors,  and  law- 
yers, but  we  are  not  turning  out  nearly  enough  good  readers. 

The  world  of  books  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  world.  People  who 
read  and  enjoy  good  books  live  much  better  and  fuller  lives  than 
those  who  cannot  or  will  not  read.  Good  readers  live  not  just  one, 
but  many  lives.  Because  literature  is  the  expression  of  feelings,  the 
reader  can  go  along  on  the  thrilling  ascent  of  Annapurna,  or  he 
can  go  afloat  on  a  raft  in  the  ocean  in  the  pages  of  Kon  Tiki. 
He  can  live  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  in  a  book  like  The  Tree 
of  Liberty,  or  he  can  go  along  west  with  the  mountain  men  in 
"The  Big  Sky."  With  each  good  book  that  he  reads,  he  emerges  a 
more  full  and  experienced  individual,  with  a  greater  depth  of 
wisdom  and  understanding.  A  tyrant  or  a  demagogue  would  be 
less  apt  to  sway  him,  because  he  has  run  into  such  an  unworthy 
before  and  knows  how  to  deal  with  him.  He  is  better  able  to 
face  the  issues  and  make  the  right  decisions.  Reading  a  good  book 
is  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind  grows  and  becomes 
stronger  with  the  more  exercise  it  is  given. 

But  to  read  best  is  to  read  well.  And  to  read  well  requires 
both  study  and  guidance.  The  best  time  to  begin  reading  well  is 
while  we  are  still  young  enough  for  our  minds  to  be  molded  and 
influenced.  But  the  paradox  is,  reading  keeps  our  minds  young, 
and  it  is  never  too  late  to  acquire  the  habit  of  good  reading.  The 
best  way  to  start  is  to  read  what  interests  us.  But  here  too  we 
need  guidance.  Our  interests  often  lie  dormant  until  the  spark  is 
ignited  that  leads  us  to  the  books  which  wait  to  be  read  and  en- 
joyed. And  where  do  we  find  that  spark?  We  find  it  often  in 
talking  with  others,  in  reading  about  some  book,  and  in  a  chance 
visit  to  our  public  library.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  democratic  country 
that  people  have  available  free  library  service  where  they  may 
get  the  books  to  read  that  will  lead  them  to  new  horizons  of 
thought  and  experience. 

Unfortunately,  here  in  Montana  we  do  not  have  available  all 
of  the  library  service  that  we  as  a  free  and  enlightened  people 
should  have.  There  are  too  many  of  our  communities  which  do 
not  have  a  library  at  all.  And  there  are  too  many  others  which 
do  not  have  the  kind  of  libraries  that  they  should  have.  Yet  it  is 
through  the  libraries  that  the  people  can  best  acquire  the  books 
they  need  to  become  good  readers.  Library  science  is  as  much  a 
science  as  is  any  other  science  that  deals  with  education  or  im- 
provement of  knowledge.  The  trained  librarian  can  best  guide 
the  embryo  reader,  providing  the  spark  that  will  stimulate  his  in- 
terests. By  stocking  the  right  kind  of  books,  by  the  effective  dis- 
play of  these  books,  our  libraries  can  be  the  most  effective  means 
of  making  all  of  us  better  readers.  I  hope  that  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana will  be  provided  with  the  kind  of  library  service  that  will 
enable  all  of  them  to  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  books 
that  will  be  the  means  of  living  richer  and  fuller  lives. 
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Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Enemy 
or  Ola  Ladies 

Margaret  Scherf 

I  believe  an  undue  reverence  for  Mr.  Carnegie  and  for  our 
own  grandfathers  has  retarded  the  libraries  of  Montana.  When- 
ever a  city  council  wants  to  spend  money  for  a  little  road  equip- 
ment or  a  gutter  duster  instead  of  improving  the  library,  what  is 
so  handy  as  the  grandfather  tradition?  Old  B.  J.,  they  say,  would 
turn  over  in  his  grave  if  we  moved  a  partition,  did  away  with 
those  steep  icy  steps  that  stand  ready  to  break  the  legs  of  old  ladies 
and  all  others  who  like  to  read  in  the  winter.  In  a  good  many  of 
our  libraries  the  ventilation  is  bad,  the  lighting  is  worse,  the  chairs 
are  hard,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  antediluvian — and  the 
grandfathers  are  wheeled  out  to  defend  things  as  they  are. 

The  Glacier  County  Library  in  Cut  Bank  has  a  most  attractive 
building  and  the  whole  atmosphere  is  inviting  to  the  reader,  per- 
haps because  Cut  Bank  never  had  a  Carnegie  building  and  isn't 
much  interested  in  the  grandfather  tradition.  The  present  is  their 
concern,  and  should  be  the  concern  of  all  of  us.  Although  Montana 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  colony  of  the  East,  actually  we  furnish 
some  of  the  leaders  and  thinkers  most  active  in  the  national  pic- 
ture. Our  youngsters  in  Montana  have  room  to  develop  as  indi- 
viduals, and  they  have  something  the  big  city  child  can  never 
have — the  feeling  that  what  he  does  and  what  he  thinks  is  im- 
portant. He  isn't  a  tiny  unit  in  a  great  glob  of  humanity.  So  he 
has  the  courage  to  think  and  act  in  new  and  energetic1  and  pattern- 
breaking  ways. 

Montana  has  wonderful  brains  and  energy  to  contribute  to  our 
country,  and  it's  up  to  us  to  see  that  those  brains  aren't  stifled  by 
the  musty  mouldy  concepts  of  the  neglected  library,  the  outdated 
book  in  economics,  history,  social  science.  Our  youngsters  must 
have  access  to  the  best  contemporary  ideas. 

A  small  investment  in  the  raw  material  for  thinking — books — 
will  pay  off  in  a  surprising  dollars-and-cents  way.  See  John  Fis- 
cher's article  in  Harper's  for  September,  1961,  in  which  he  describes 
the  ideal  location  for  the  new  "major  growth  industries.''  What 
these  new  industries  are  looking  for,  he  says,  are  communities  that 
offer  a  pleasant  environment  to  live  in,  and  brain  power  produced 
by  good  universities  and  living  libraries.  Montana  has  every  op- 
portunity to  be  such  a  location,  if  her  people  will  put  the  necessary 
thought,  energy  and  money  into  her  schools  and  her  libraries. 

Margaret  Scherf  was  born  in  West  Virginia,  but  came  to  Montana  as  a  child. 
She  visited  Europe  during  the  depression  years,  and  worked  with  publishers 
in  the  eastern  United  States.  Since  1940  she  has  written  many  mystery  stories 
with  a  humorous  turn,  as  evidenced  by  the  spicy  titles:  Murder  Makes  Me 
Nervous,  The  Cautious  Overshoes,  Curious  Custard  Pie.  Her  latest  book  is 
Wedding  Train,  1960.   Her  home  is  Kalispell. 
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Reading  Without  a  Purpose 


Patricia  Paylore 


My  housemate  calls  me  a  retarded  reader.  She  bases  this  on 
the  fact  that  I  was  going  on  fifty  before  I  ever  read  The  Wind  in 
the  Willows.  I  read  it  then  as  a  part  of  what  might  be  called  a 
program  of  planned  purposelessness.  I'm  glad  I  finally  got  around 
to  it,  for  I  was  forgetting,  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  I 
have  been  concentrating  on  the  southwestern  Americana  that  is 
my  trademark,  so  to  speak,  that  it  was  possible  to  laugh  with  a 
book.  (I  don't  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  that  Peter  Green 
in  his  new  biography  of  Kenneth  Grahame  insists  that  the  reader 
of  The  Wind  in  the  Willows  acknowledge  the  underlying  political 
and  social  meaning  for  which  Grahame  created  the  book  as  a  ve- 
hicle.) Anyhow,  now  through  the  desert  winter  nights  I  lay  abed 
reading  it  simply  and  pleasurably,  often  laughing  aloud  until  Phyllis 
would  come  to  stand  in  my  bedroom  door  to  ask,  "Where  are  you 
now?  Now  what  are  they  doing?  Have  you  met  Badger  yet?  Don't 
you  simply  love  Rat?"  I  truly  believe  there  was  never  devised  a 
more  ecstatic  expression  that  Mr.  Toad's  "Poop-poop",  nor  would 
it  be  easy  to  find  another  passage  in  literature  quite  as  moving  as 
the  almost  mystical  search  for  the  lost  baby  otter. 

I  was  firm  about  the  year  I  had  allowed  myself  to  read  without 
a  purpose,  intent  on  my  aimlessness,  bragging  a  little  about  it, 
feeling  a  little  virtuous  about  my  apostasy.  I  read  at  random,  an 
assorted  hodgepodge  of  old  and  new,  re-reading  almost  forgotten 
things  like  The  Sun  Also  Rises  as  I  tried  to  recapture  whatever 
it  was  about  it  that  had  made  me  so  sad  thirty  years  before;  or 
following  a  chance  encounter  with  Henry  Adams  back  into  the 
time  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  and  the  Foui  Kings;  then  forward 
without  reason  to  The  Turn  of  the  Screw,  quarreling  amiably  with 
Phyllis  because  she  was  as  stubborn  in  her  refusal  to  read  James 
as  I  was  to  read  her  precious  Walden. 

Summer  came.  At  the  beach  in  the  wonderful  supermarket 
which  I  haunted  daily  in  a  futile  attempt  to  assuage  our  prodigious 
sea-air-induced  appetites,  I  searched  the  paperback  rack,  drawn 
inevitably  by  the  smoking  guns  and  the  riders  silhouetted  against 
the  setting  suns.  No,  I  thought  to  myself,  and  resolutely  looked 
on  with  what  I  now  believe  was  a  kind  of  curious  fatality.  Dis- 
couraged, I  was  about  to  turn  away  when  I  glanced  behind  a  what 
I  call  bosom  book,  and  there,  looking  at  me  as  much  as  to  say,  "I 


Patricia  Paylore  was  born  in  New  Mexico,  and  is  Assistant  Librarian  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson.  She  has  been  active  in  library  organizations 
and  has  written  a  number  of  articles  for  library  periodicals. 
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thought  you'd  never  find  me!"  was  Ray  Bradbury's  Dandelion 
Wine. 

Autobiographical,  I  suppose,  Dandelion  Wine  is  an  account  of 
the  twelfth  summer  of  a  boy  as  remarkable  as  any  boy  in  litera- 
ture I  know,  and  as  ordinary.  This  boy  doesn't  yet  know  the  Fah- 
renheit temperature  at  which  books  burn,  nor  has  he  yet  experi- 
enced in  his  imagination  the  lonely  independence  of  the  astral 
pilot,  restlessly  earthbound  as  he  awaits  his  next  journey  through 
the  black  silence  of  space — knowledge  which  characterizes  his 
literary  father's  best-known  novels — but  he  does  know  other  things, 
more  important  things,  more  earth-shaking,  simpler.  He  knows 
the  winged  feet  of  new  tennis  shoes  and  the  unbearable  sorrow 
of  a  companion's  leaving  and  the  suspense  of  time  and  the  anguish 
of  no  more  trolleys  and  the  burden  of  knowing  and  above  all  the 
sense  of  Schweitzer's  "wonder  before  life."  Sometimes  known  to 
adults  as  a  legacy  of  childhood,  seldom  are  these  things  remem- 
bered with  the  intensity  and  meaning  that  they  have  for  this  boy. 
To  me  this  was  truly  emotion  recollected  in  Bradbury's  tranquillity, 
resulting  in  a  prose  poetry  as  warming  as  the  dandelion  wine 
whose  concoction  symbolizes  this  unforgettable  summer. 

Well,  I  almost  made  it.  But  a  month  before  the  end  of  my 
foolish  schedule,  I  defected.  Stranded  in  the  St.  Paul-Minneapolis 
airport,  homesick  in  that  rainy  green  land  where  the  spring  bur- 
geoning of  plant  life  overwhelmed  and  oppressed  me,  I  bought  a 
copy  of  Oakley  Hall's  Warlock.  The  book  was  in  my  lap  as  I 
flew  westward  into  the  darkening  day  and  I  found  it  strangely 
hard  to  read.  The  style  was  awkward,  confused,  deliberately  so, 
I  thought  crossly.  But  the  landscape  was  real!  Warlock  of  course 
is  Tombstone,  and  the  cast  and  the  scenery  were  as  familiar  to 
me  as  the  University  of  Arizona  campus.  Plodding  doggedly  on, 
chapter  after  chapter,  I  began  gradually  to  see  that  this  western 
was  a  strange  amalgam  of  every  western  ever  written,  with  some- 
thing else  thrown  in.  I  had  realized  vaguely  that  the  "psychologi- 
cal" western  was  a  new  trend,  as  apparent  on  television  as  on  the 
newsstand,  but  this  was  my  first  experience  with  it. 

I  can't  say  I  recommend  Warlock  exactly.  I  find  it  a  carica- 
ture in  many  ways:  the  over-peopled  gaudy  canvas  without  a 
character  missing — the  good  prostitute,  the  drunken  judge,  Apa- 
ches, rustlers,  the  banished  medic,  and  the  U.  S.  Army — and  the 
repetitious  elements  of  violence,  bludgeoned  tirelessly  but  tiringly 
into  the  reader's  brain,  not  once  as  in  the  classic  simplicity  of 
The  Virginian  or  High  Noon  but  again  and  again — outlaw  against 
citizen,  deputy  against  outlaw,  gambler  against  friend,  and  finally 
marshal  against  deputy,  until  the  scene  is  burned  into  the  mind 
like  the  bullet  that  endlessly  finds  its  proper  mark. 

But  for  all  these  faults,  in  Warlock  for  the  first  time  in  my 
experience  there  is  exposed  the  painful  probing  to  fill  in  the  shades 
between  the  old-fashioned  black  and  white.  We  see  it  in  the 
journals  of  Goodpasture,  the  citizen,  as  he  sits  at  his  desk  by  lamp- 
light each  night,  trying  to  bring  to  bear  his  unusual  intellectual 
background  on  the  troubled  violence  that  is  Warlock's.   We  see  it 
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in  the  tortured  searching  of  Deputy  Gannon  into  his  own  motiva- 
tion as  he  tries  to  walk  the  knife-edge  of  truth.  We  see  it  most 
painfully,  perhaps,  in  the  Marshal,  torn  with  a  pain  that  is  beyond 
bearing  as  he  recognizes  bitterly  the  role  he  is  doomed  to  fill: 
the  empty  street,  the  unseen  audience,  the  lean  and  tortured 
hero  with  his  dark  shadow  cast  long  before  him,  the  villain  face 
to  face,  the  moment  of  appraisal  that  lasts  forever  in  a  second  of 
measured  time,  the  reluctant  lightning  draw  and  the  obscuring 
gunsmoke.  It  clears  away  finally  and  we  look  upon  the  ground  to 
see  who  has  fallen. 

Why  do  we  ever  doubt?   And  yet — and  yet — 

To  recognize  the  hold  that  these  primitive  protagonists  have 
on  our  hearts  and  imagination  is  to  concede  that  we,  too,  long  on 
various  levels  of  our  subconscious  to  be  cast  in  a  role  where  we 
can  act,  not  be  paralyzed  by  the  civilized  behavior  that  modern 
society  has  imposed  upon  us. 

What  am  I  reading  now?  Why.  all  that  southwestern  Ameri- 
cana I  missed  during  that  wonderful  year  of  purposelessness! 
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Let's  Go  to  the  Library 

Naomi  Lane  Babson 

When  I  was  a  child  our  village  library  was  open  only  Satur- 
day afternoons  and  evenings.  And  it  would  generally  be  after 
Saturday  night  baked  beans  and  brown  bread  that  my  brother 
and  I  collected  last  week's  books,  and  took  the  mile  walk  "over 
Schoolhouse  Hill  and  down  to  the  Cove"  for  a  fresh  load. 

A  limited  and  hit-or-miss  collection  awaited  us,  but  it  didn't 
seem  so  then.  The  horizon  stretched  a  little  wider,  the  sky  arched 
higher  after  every  library  trip.  I  had  progressed  from  Little  Prudy 
books  through  Alcott,  Mary  P.  Wells-Smith's  (even  today  enchant- 
ing) stories  of  Old  Deerfield,  and  G.  A.  Henty,  to  such  still  re- 
membered titles  as  When  Knighthood  Was  In  Flower,  or  When 
Patty  Went  to  College,  before  High  School  days  made  the  Car- 
negie Library  in  town  easily  available. 

Today,  with  movies,  radio,  television,  and  comic  books  on  all 
sides,  libraries  may  appear  both  less  glamorous  and  less  essential. 
But  this  is  a  false  assumption,  and  the  child  deprived  of  a  chance 
to  read  according  to  his  individual  interests  has  lost  some  part  of 
the  American  heritage. 

In  the  first  place,  reading  implies  a  shared  effort.  Experience, 
knowledge,  pleasure,  adventure,  are  acquired  from  the  printed 
page  only  by  active  and  willing  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
reader. 

And  secondly,  movies  and  other  mass-appeal  media  cannot 
offer  either  to  children  or  adults,  a  balanced  diet.  You  won't  find 
poetry  on  the  screen,  whether  a  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  or 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  Nor  journals,  nor  letters,  nor  delicate 
phantasy.  Alice  in  Wonderland,  or  The  Wind  in  the  Willows  are 
a  great  deal  more  than  a  Walter  Disney  production.  Looking  at 
pictures  and  listening  to  radio  programs  may  be  additions  to.  but 
not  substitutes  for  reading. 

In  a  big  State  like  Montana,  with  its  small  population  and  scat- 
tered communities,  library  buildings  may  be  hard  to  come  by.  But 
modern  facilities  such  as  Bookmobiles  and  our  excellent  Library 
Extension  Service  can  make  good  books  available  anywhere.  And 
there  should  be  no  Montana  resident,  child  or  grown-up,  who  can't 
say  in  effect:  "Let's  go  to  the  Library." 

Naomi  Lane  Babson  (Mrs.  Paul  A.  Grieder)  was  born  in  Massachusetts.  After 
teaching  at  Lingnan  University,  Canton,  China,  she  returned  to  America  in 
1935  and  came  with  her  husband  to  Bozeman.  Not  only  has  she  been  a  suc- 
cessful writer  of  novels  and  short  stories,  but  she  has  given  generously  of  her 
time  and  talent  to  encourage  others  in  their  writing.  She  has  lectured  on 
the  art  of  writing  at  several  writers'  conferences.  Her  latest  book  is  The 
Young  Fair  Maidens,  1958. 
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The  Diagnosis:  Boole  Addict 


Marian  T.  Place 


It  took  a  war  to  get  me  to  a  library.  World  War  I,  it  was.  Like 
many  young  matrons  of  that  era,  my  mother  donned  a  white 
starched  head  covering  weekly  and  knitted  lumpy  sweaters  at  the 
Red  Cross  headquarters,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  Gary  (In- 
diana) Public  Library  building.  For  a  while,  it  seemed  as  if  she 
might  not  be  able  to  partake  in  this  patriotic  duty,  on  account  of 
me.  Mother  couldn't  leave  me  with  the  maid,  because  she  was 
spending  her  Thursday  afternoons  off  wrapping  bandages;  ditto 
Grandmother;  ditto  Auntie. 

The  crisis  was  soon  solved.  Mother,  who  had  never  heard  of 
permissiveness,  marched  me  into  the  Children's  Room  at  the  Li- 
brary, sat  me  down  at  a  table,  and  said,  "You  sit  here  and  look 
at  books  until  I  come  for  you." 

Three  years  later  I  was  still  spending  Thursday  afternoons  at 
the  library.  Meanwhile  I  had  learned  to  read.  But  Grandmother, 
of  pioneering  Hoosier  stock,  worried  because  her  only  grandchild 
was  being  exposed  to  too  much  "foreign"  material.  She  offset 
this  by  buying  me  the  complete  works  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
which  in  Indiana  was  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare.  She  made  her  point.  Thanks  to  Riley,  I  always  will 
be  a  Hoosier,  in  spite  of  25  years  residence  in  Montana. 

The  other  Grandmother,  no  Hoosier,  had  met  Frank  L.  Baum 
at  some  literary  cocoa,  and  thereafter  supplied  me  with  The  Wiz- 
ard of  Oz  and  other  Baum  confections  as  they  appeared. 

The  Gary  schools  of  that  dear,  dead  long-ago  were  considered 
highly  experimental.  Even  third  graders  changed  rooms  for  dif- 
ferent subjects;  classes  were  dismissed  one  hour  weekly  while  the 
pupils  attended  church  instruction,  and  each  classroom  had  a  nice 
library — this  long  before  educators  came  on  their  favorite  rallying 
call,  enrichment.  The  public  library  also  had  a  supplementary 
reading  program  tied  in  with  school  curricula  (quite  revolutionary 
then),  and  the  child  who  completed  a  year's  reading  program  satis- 
factorily received  a  pretty  certificate,  complete  with  gold  seal. 

Marian  Templeton  Place  (Mrs.  Howard  T.),  who  ivrites  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Dale  White,  was  born  in  Indiana  and  received  her  formal  education  in 
Florida  and  Minnesota.  She  has  made  a  success  of  fast-moving  stories  with 
historical  background  for  teen-agers.  Because  Mrs.  Place  is  insistent  on  his- 
torical accuracy,  she  does  a  great  deal  of  research.  She  has  also  written  arti- 
cles and  book  reinews.  Her  latest  books  are  nonfiction;  both  Our  Earth  and 
Copper  Kings  of  Montana  appeared  in  1961. 
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When  I  was  in  the  fifth  grade,  my  family  moved  to  Minne- 
apolis. Mother,  being  a  bear  for  culture,  exposed  me  to  the  Minne- 
apolis Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Art  Institute  children's  program, 
the  ballet,  a  really  good  children's  theater,  and  an  even  bigger 
and  better  library,  where  librarians  related  books  to  all  these 
interests  and  activities. 

The  next  year  Mother  succumbed  to  the  genteel  blandishments 
of  a  salesman,  and  bought  the  Harvard  Classics.  Thank  goodness! 
Books  for  junior-high  level  in  those  days  were  a  far  cry  from 
today's  wonderful  fare,  and  it  was  sheer  delight  for  me  to  graduate 
to  "hard"  books.  The  ladies  of  Mother's  literary  circle  were  horri- 
fied. They  kept  their  sets  of  the  Harvard  Classics  in  locked  book- 
cases, because  after  all,  Dickens  and  Thackeray  did  have  .  .  .  well, 
they  hinted  at  .  .  .  they  were  adult  fare.  Mother  argued  that  if 
one  looked  hard  enough,  one  could  find  questionable  information 
in  a  dictionary,  and  besides  books  were  not  for  ornamentation 
(her  word  for  status  symbol) ;  books  were  to  be  read. 

Not  until  I  was  in  high  school  did  it  occur  to  me  that  it  might 
be  exciting  to  try  to  write.  (To  be  honest,  I  had  a  crush  on  a 
boy  who  was  a  member  of  the  school's  literary-elite  Quill  and 
Scroll  club.)  I  wrote  and  wrote,  and  submitted  story  after  story 
to  qualify  for  membership,  and  was  turned  down  repeatedly.  But 
the  teacher  let  me  down  v-e-r-y  gently.  She  told  me,  simply,  that 
I  had  no  talent  whatever,  so  why  didn't  I  sign  up  for  Journalism? 

Fortunately  the  Journalism  teacher  at  West  High  School  was 
an  outstanding  one.  She  was  advisor  for  a  prize-winning  paper,  and 
gave  her  students  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  who-what-where- 
when-and-why  method  of  writing.  That  carried  over  into  college, 
where  I  was  lucky  enough  to  work  on  the  University  of  Michigan 
daily  newspaper,  when  I  wasn't  wallowing  in  literature  courses. 
You  see,  by  then  I  was  thoroughly  "hooked"  on  books. 

Then  the  Depression  made  a  librarian  out  of  me.  Going  away 
to  school  was  too  expensive.  Mother,  still  no  disciple  of  permissive- 
ness, said  I  was  to  live  at  home  and  attend  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. She  had  decided  that  female  reporters  were  distinctly  a  "fast" 
and  bohemian  bunch,  and  since  at  her  insistence  I  had  already 
studied  four  languages,  I  was  to  become  a  librarian.  Why  a  libra- 
rian? Well,  because  Mother  had  read  somewhere  that  the  League 
of  Nations  in  Switzerland  was  hiring  librarians,  and  she  wanted  to 
live  abroad,  Europe  being  positively  rampant  with  culture.  I  didn't 
object  to  becoming  a  librarian,  because  librarians  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  books. 

Library  school  was  sheer  joy,  probably  because  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors sold  the  class  on  the  idea  that  bringing  people  and  books 
together  could  be  a  wonderful  and  exciting  challenge.  I  was  lousy 
at  Cataloging,  because  I  kept  reading  the  books  I  was  supposed  to 
catalog.  Classification  taught  me  to  be  so  orderly  that  I  still  "Class- 
ify" the  groceries  in  the  cupboard  under  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Soups, 
etc.  But  Book  Selection  courses,  I  wallowed  in  them! 
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After  an  apprenticeship  as  an  assistant  cataloger  in  a  small 
college  library,  I  became  the  Art  Librarian.  I  not  only  had  to 
classify  and  catalog  a  new  collection  of  1,000  books,  but  also  10,000 
reproductions  of  art  masterpieces.  Librarians'  salaries  were  mini- 
mal during  the  Depression,  so  I  bolstered  the  budget  with  news- 
paper reporting.  Both  careers  came  to  a  halt  when  I  married,  and 
tackled  housekeeping  and  the  care  and  feeding  of  infants.  There 
were  then,  and  still  are,  books  in  practically  every  room  in  the 
house,  and  by  books  I  mean  books  that  have  been  read,  and  not 
used  to  fill  in  spaces  between  cute  figurines  and  limp  ivy. 

It  was  when  I  tried  to  find  good  books  for  my  children  that 
would  give  them  a  background  in  Montana  history,  as  well  as  the 
authentic  feel  for  this  treasured  state  and  its  pioneering  periods 
that  I  discovered  that,  except  for  those  wonderful  Grace  and  Olive 
Barnett  books,  there  just  weren't  any.  (Montana  still  hasn't  pro- 
duced a  James  Whitcomb  Riley.)  So,  in  time,  I  tried  writing  articles 
about  Montanans  and  Montana's  wonders,  and  then  tried  books  for 
teen-agers,  combining  a  solidly-researched  background  in  mining, 
Vigilantes,  Yellowstone  Park  or  steamboating  with  an  exciting 
story. 

As  usually  happens,  one  bout  of  research  led  to  another,  open- 
ing many  fascinating  avenues  of  inquiry.  I  kept  reading,  and 
writing.  So  the  addiction  acquired  in  childhood  is  still  virulent. 
The  diagnosis:  book  addict.   The  verdict:  incurable. 
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What  Libraries  Mean  to  the 
Traveling  Public 

Harriette  E.  Cushman 


There  is  an  erroneous  conception  that  folks  who  travel  don't 
read.  I'm  not  speaking  of  the  tourist  who  gets  in  late  at  night  and 
starts  out  again  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  but  rather  of  us  who  travel 
for  a  living.  Of  course  v/e  get  invited  out  to  dinner  many  times 
and  frequently  our  evenings  are  devoted  to  our  jobs.  Even  so 
there  are  a  lot  of  in  between  evenings  which  would  be  fearfully 
lonesome  if  there  were  no  books. 

Sure  you  can  take  at  least  one  book  along  with  you.  But  that 
won't  last  on  a  long  schedule.  Early  in  the  game  I  found  the 
friendliest  place  in  a  strange  town  is  the  public  library.  You  are 
always  welcome  and  there  is  always  something  exciting  and  dif- 
ferent to  read. 

It  was  in  the  Fort  Benton  Library  that  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lewis  and  Clark.  What  a  perfect  setting  to  meet 
the  gentlemen.  And  from  that  introduction  back  in  1922,  I  became 
an  avid  reader  of  Montaniana. 

A  dull  Sunday  in  Billings  gave  me  my  first  taste  of  Willa 
Cather.  I  don't  remember  why  the  librarian  introduced  me  to  her, 
but  I  have  been  always  grateful.  There  were  few  people  in  the 
reading  room  and  a  blizzard  was  howling  outside.  But  I,  com- 
fortable and  warm,  was  getting  acquainted  with  Antonia,  the  Shi- 
merdas  and  the  wide  Nebraskan  prairies  under  the  hot  summer 
sun.  I  quite  forgot  all  else.  Incidentally  I've  been  a  Willa  Cather 
fan  ever  since. 

During  my  better  than  thirty  years  of  wandering  up  and  down 
the  state,  there  is  hardly  a  library  which  has  not  welcomed  me.  I 
am  not  forgetting  the  little  town  of  Bridger  with  its  combination 
of  fire  department,  police  station  and  library.  The  librarian  even 
let  me  take  a  book  back  to  my  room.    Such  trust  these  librarians 

Harriette  Cushman  was  born  in  Alabama,  received  her  formal  education  in 
New  York  State,  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  and  came  to  Montana  in 
1922  as  Poultry  Specialist  for  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  She  was 
one  of  only  two  women  poultry  specialists  in  the  U.  S.  Her  colleagues  have 
said  of  her  that  while  she  was  dealing  with  a  chicken  with  one  hand,  with 
the  other  she  was  pointing  out  the  merits  of  the  book  she  had  brought.  She 
is  a  woman  of  wide  interests,  Montana  history,  writing  (both  prose  and  poe- 
try) ,  Indians  and  their  culture  (she  was  long  ago  made  a  member  of  the 
Blackfeet  tribe),  4-H  work.  She  is  now  retired  and  lives  in  Bozeman. 
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have.  And  their  trust  is  not  often  misplaced.  Counting  the  few 
books  which  some  of  us  careless  ones  may  misplace,  their  great 
service  to  humanity  far  overshadows  their  losses. 

But  perhaps  the  most  thoughtful  service  a  library  can  do  for 
a  wandering  public,  and  there  are  numerous  libraries  which  do 
offer  this  service,  only  I  wish  there  were  more,  is  the  service  of 
libraries  which  place  a  few  well  chosen  books  in  a  hotel  lobby. 
Sometimes  these  are  in  locked  cases,  sometimes  on  open  shelves. 
These  are  especially  a  boon  to  the  more  timid  traveler  who  might 
hesitate  to  barge  into  a  public  library  in  a  strange  town. 

What  unexpected  treats  one  sometimes  finds  in  these  hotel 
lobby  libraries!  I'll  never  forget  a  night  in  Roundup.  I  had  come 
back  from  a  very  ordinary  dinner,  plodding  through  the  snow  on  a 
sub-zero  night.  I  had  nothing  to  read.  Maybe  I'd  play  solitaire.  I 
stopped  in  the  lobby  to  get  my  glasses  unsteamed  when  I  noticed 
a  shelf  of  books.  There  was  "Bambi."  I  had  always  intended  to 
read  it  sometime,  though  I  thought  it  a  kids'  book.  With  fur  coat 
and  galoshes  still  on,  I  dropped  in  a  chair  and  began  to  read.  Fin- 
ally I  slipped  off  the  coat  without  moving.  Then  kicked  off  the 
galoshes.  People  came  and  went  through  the  lobby  but  I  sat  en- 
thralled. How  had  I  skipped  so  fascinating  a  book?  Nor  did  I  leave 
my  chair  or  stir  until  I  had  finished  the  final  paragraph. 

As  a  "Friend  of  the  Libraries,"  I  earnestly  suggest  when  li- 
brarians are  considering  expanding  services,  that  they  keep  in  mind 
the  installation  of  hotel  lobby  book  shelves.  In  doing  so  their 
names  will  be  blessed.  They  will  not  only  be  making  a  real  con- 
tribution to  society  but  they  may  also  start  some  timid  soul  on  the 
road  to  reading  worthwhile  books. 
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>ome  Random  Remarks 

Norman  A.  Fox 


Montana  is  a  literate  state.  The  standing  of  its  schools  and 
colleges  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  an  enviable  one  it  is,  a  record 
reflected  in  the  high  educational  average  of  our  young  men  and 
women  inducted  into  the  various  armed  forces  as  compared  to 
averages  of  inductees  from  other  states.  On  another  phase  of  our 
literacy  there  are  no  statistics;  but  if  the  figures  could  be  com- 
puted, they  would  likely  reveal  that  Montana  has  more  writers 
per  capita  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  From  the  days  of 
Dimsdale,  when  The  Vigilantes  of  Montana  first  flowed  from  a 
local  pen,  Montana  past  and  present  has  provided  inspiration  for 
a  great  many  authors  who  have  lived  here  and  refused  to  be  lured 
away  by  whatever  advantages  other  localities  might  offer.  Great 
Falls  alone  has  five  writers  of  national  renown,  not  including  the 
late  Joseph  Kinsey  Howard.  Again  there  are  no  statistics,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  other  city  of  its  size  can  boast  such  a  record, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  colonies  such  as  Carmel,  California 
and  Tucson,  Arizona,  to  which  writers,  expatriates  from  elsewhere, 
have  gravitated. 

Books,  then,  are  part  of  the  tradition  of  Montana  and  have 
commanded  a  high  place  in  our  scheme  of  things.  The  flow  of 
books  must  continue — books  to  be  read  by  our  scattered  citizenry, 
not  only  books  written  by  Montana's  own  writers  but  books  of  all 
sorts  from  all  sources.  The  availability  of  books  is  therefore  a 
matter  in  which  any  Montanan  should  have  a  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  Yet  according  to  the  findings  of  Publishers'  Weekly 
probably  the  most  widely-read  journal  for  librarians  and  others 
dealing  with  books,  there  are  fourteen  book  stores  within  the  state. 
Newsstands,  with  their  hordes  of  paperback  reprints,  some  of  them 
trash  but  many  of  them  excellent  books  by  any  measuring  stick, 
provide  reading  matter,  it  is  true;  but  the  bulk  of  these  books  is 
fiction.  It  is  the  libraries  and  the  school  libraries — which  must  bear 
the  burden  of  seeing  that  hard-cover  books,  especially  those  not 
slated  for  reprint,  are  available  to  all  Montanans. 


Norman  Fox  was  born  in  Michigan  and  came  to  Montana  in  1917.  He  resided 
in  Great  Falls  until  his  death  in  March  1960.  Mr.  Fox  was  a  professional 
writer  of  western  stories  and  novels.  Three  of  his  books  were  made  into 
Technicolor  movies  and  his  stories  have  appeared  in  eight  anthologies.  His 
books  have  been  published  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  and  have 
been  translated  into  nine  foreign  languages.  He  helped  to  organize  the  West- 
ern Writers  of  America.  His  last  book  was  Trembling  Hills  published  in 
1961. 
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When  our  legislators  sit  in  session  to  consider  the  problems  of 
our  state,  many  demands  are  made  upon  them;  for  in  an  area  of 
countless  acres  but  few  people,  the  problems  are  special  and  nu- 
merous. This  small  community  needs  a  new  feeder  road;  that  one 
yonder  is  concerned  with  cattle  or  lumber  or  the  product  of  mine 
or  mill.  All  such  matters  are  vital  to  our  economic  welfare.  Our 
cultural  welfare  is  equally  important,  but  its  spokesmen  are  less 
vociferous,  the  goal  less  tangible.  Yet  if  books  are  to  continue  to 
be  the  tradition  of  our  state,  their  availability  is  of  real  concern. 
It  is  your  problem  and  my  problem.  It  is  a  matter  calling  for  our 
concerted  action. 
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Ir  One  Is  Greedy  ior  Time  and  Lir< 


Mildred  Walker 


I  early  learned  the  freedom  of  going  to  the  Public  Library, 
choosing  a  book — often  the  one  whose  binding  was  so  worn  you 
couldn't  read  the  title  was  best — and  entering  into  the  world  it 
contained.  I  floated  on  a  spread  cloak  from  a  lonely  tower  with 
the  Little  Lame  Prince,  watched  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat  float 
down  the  river  on  a  lily  covered  barge,  hid  behind  an  ancient 
oak  to  see  Robin  Hood  and  his  men  come  riding  through  the  Green- 
wood, and  followed  Mole  and  Rat  down  to  the  River  bank  in  The 
Wind  in  the  Willows.  I  felt  the  sun  darken  as  I  read  of  the  suf- 
fering of  man.  There  was  a  book  I  have  never  been  able  to  forget. 
It  was  called  Ultima  Thule  and  it  took  me  all  the  way  to  the 
bitter  end  of  a  man's  life  and  showed  how  different  that  end  may 
be  from  his  ambitions  and  dreams. 

I  early  learned  the  delight  of  reading  at  one  of  those  comfort- 
able, large  oak  tables  many  libraries  have,  the  kind  you  can  lean 
on  with  both  elbows.  In  winter  the  smell  of  the  hot  radiator  min- 
gled deliciously  with  the  thick,  sweet  odor  of  print  and  the  dry 
scent  of  old  pages  and  the  rubbery  dampness  of  overshoes.  In 
summer  the  smell  of  cut  grass  and  hot  sun,  barred  out  by  dusty 
blinds,  merged  with  the  even  sharper  smell  of  the  grass  in  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett's  Secret  Garden  or  reminded  one  of  the  green 
growing  grass  in  Whitman's  Song  of  Myself  .  .  .  grass  that  is  "a 
uniform  hieroglyphic"  all  men  can  read. 

I  have  used  Public  Libraries  .  .  .  hard.  When  a  chapter  of  a 
novel  I  was  attempting  refused  to  begin,  let  alone,  go  ahead,  I 
have  sometimes  fled  from  the  isolation  and  stupidity  of  my  own 
mind  to  the  Public  Library  and  sat  at  one  of  those  tables,  staring 
across  the  room  at  shelves  of  books.  Then  words,  ideas,  scenes, 
characters  from  the  books  there  seemed  to  stir  my  dull  mind  into 
life.  There  were  steady  visitors  to  the  library  whom  I  came  to 
know  and  look  for,  though  we  never  spoke  together:  the  man 
with  a  white  cap  and  a  green  eyeshade  who  read  the  newspapers 
with  a  great  rattling  of  pages,  or  the  woman  who  was  studying 
genealogies  .   .   .  and  always  children  tramping  in.    No   isolation 

Mildred  Walker  (Mrs.  F.  R.  Schemm)  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  educated 
in  the  east.  She  came  with  her  husband  to  Great  Falls  in  1933  and  remained 
there  until  Dr.  Schemm' s  death  in  1955.  She  now  teaches  at  Wells  College, 
Aurora,  N.  Y.  but  she  makes  frequent  visits  to  Montana.  She  began  to  write 
in  1934  and  her  books  are  based  on  her  experiences  as  a  doctor's  wife  in 
medical  school,  lumber  camps,  mill  towns.  Her  latest  book  is  Body  Of  A 
Young  Man,  2960,  but  Montanans  will  always  think  of  Winter  Wheat  as  her 
outstanding  book  to  them  because  of  its  excellent  picture  of  the  region. 
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there,  yet  a  shared  kind  of  solitude.  And  what  interest  and  gener- 
osity and  help  I  have  had  from  the  librarians  I  have  known  .  .  . 
from  the  one  who  forgave  me  for  losing  a  book  and  with  a  smile 
counted  out  the  hoarded  allowance  I  brought  to  pay  for  it,  to  the 
many  who  have  looked  up  material  on  all  manner  of  subjects  for 
me!  Tireless  priestesses  of  those  free  realms  of  thought  and  ex- 
perience. 

In  this  era  of  nomadic  living  people  sometimes  run  over  in 
their  minds  all  the  apartments  in  which  they  have  lived,  but  just 
now  I  have  considered  all  the  public  libraries  I  have  used,  begin- 
ning with  the  one  in  Scranton,  Pa.  where  I  was  scolded  for  ven- 
turing into  the  stacks  and  not  forgetting  one  in  a  small  village  in 
Vermont,  opened  two  nights  a  week,  where  I  read  Zane  Grey  and 
Thackeray  without  discrimination,  to  one  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan  where,  of  all  places,  I  found  Henry  James,  and  on  to 
Great  Falls  where  I  gloried  in  books  of  friends:  Joe  Howard,  for 
whom  a  Memorial  Service  was  held  in  that  library,  and  Norman 
Fox  and  Naomi  Babson  and  Bud  Guthrie  .  .  .  and  Dan  Cushman 
and  Robert  McCaig  .  .  .  and  Grace  Stone  Coates  ...  all  of  them 
devoted  users  of  libraries.  Perhaps  we  live  more  intensely  in  the 
libraries  we  have  known  than  in  some  apartments. 

Amusingly  enough,  a  good  many  Carnegie  libraries  seem  to 
have  been  built  the  year  I  was  born;  I  have  seen  the  year  cut 
above  the  doors  of  four.  A  vintage  year  for  libraries,  I  am  sure. 
There  is  that  one  in  Lewistown,  Montana,  for  instance;  whenever 
I  go  past,  I  consider  how  we  have  both  weathered  the  years  and 
conclude  that  we  both  show  our  age.  But  once  inside,  there  is 
no  Time  ...  or  rather,  all  Time.  Read  of  prehistoric  man,  the 
Middle  Ages  .  .  .  watch  the  Nineteenth  Century  blow  in  .  .  .  turn 
to  Orwell's  1984  .  .  .  you  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  short  span 
of  one  life,  or  one  mere  century.  If  one  is  greedy  for  Time  and 
Life,  how  can  he  do  without  books  and  the  Libraries  that  lend 
them  to  him  .  .  .  freely,  gladly  ...  no  interest  charged,  except  for 
that  interest,  of  another  kind,  interest  in  Life  and  the  written  record 
of  Life. 
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On  Learning  to  Read 


Robert  McCaig 


Looking  back  now  on  life  as  a  small  boy  in  western  Montana 
before  World  War  I,  I  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  we  had  no  radio, 
no  television,  no  motion  pictures.  These  things  have  now  such  an 
integral  part  in  our  lives  that  they  seem  to  have  been  there  forever. 

But  in  my  boyhood,  we  had  a  single  key  to  unlock  the  shutters 
of  the  past  and  the  windows  of  the  present — the  printed  word. 
Reading  became  an  essential  part  of  living.  I  can  remember  trudg- 
ing two  miles  through  the  snow  to  pick  up  a  used  copy  of  Youths' 
Companion.  And  again  there  comes  the  faint  echo  of  the  thrill  I 
got  from  its  stories  of  the  Crusades,  of  the  sea,  of  college  and  sports. 

The  ingrained  habit  of  reading  has  stayed  with  me  ever  since 
those  days.  I  say  ingrained — it  is  so  deep  that  I  find  myself  un- 
comfortable in  a  room  which  contains  nothing  readable.  I  have 
visited  lovely  modern  homes  which  left  me  cold  because  their  book 
shelves  were  either  non-existent  or  empty.  My  reading  speed  is 
fast,  my  tastes  omnivorous,  and  books  are  as  requisite  to  my  well- 
being  as  sunshine. 

With  this  training  and  outlook  on  books,  it  is  perhaps  not  il- 
logical that  I  should  look  with  wonder  on  people  who  do  not  read 
extensively.  And  I  look  with  positive  awe  on  those  who  admittedly 
do  not  read  at  all.  If  they  are  my  contemporaries,  I  cannot  trace 
the  devious  path  of  escape  from  the  reading  habit  they  must  have 
taken.   But  if  they  are  younger,  I  have  some  understanding. 

The  association  of  the  rigors  of  school  work  with  the  printed 
word  gives  books  a  faintly  punitive  connotation.  So  if  a  certain 
romance  and  excitement  can  be  derived  by  merely  listening  to  a 
radio  drama,  or  watching  a  story,  no  matter  how  contrived  or 
artificial,  evolve  in  color  on  a  screen  of  frightening  width,  or  by 
sitting  in  a  comfortable  chair  at  home  and  following  in  the  half- 
light  of  television  some  trite  situation  comedy,  why  put  effort  into 
reading?  That,  I  think,  is  why  the  bookshelves  are  so  often  empty. 
That  is  why  the  daily  newspaper  and  Readers'  Digest  are  the  only 
printed  sources  many  supposedly  intelligent  people  can  quote. 

Robert  J.  McCaig  was  born  in  Seattle  and  has  lived  in  Great  Falls  since  1915. 
He  sold  his  first  short  story  in  1947,  and  has  been  writing  successfully  ever 
since.  His  books  reflect  long  and  painstaking  study  of  Montana  history.  He 
also  writes  with  authority  on  the  electric  power  business,  with  which  he  has 
long  been  connected  in  Montana.  His  later  books  have  a  present-day  western 
netting  and  deal  with  the  workaday  world.   The  latest  is  Wild  Justice,  1959. 
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There  is  one  bright  spot.  If  there  are  school-age  children  in 
that  house,  I  will  wager  at  long  odds  that  in  their  rooms  you  will 
find  somewhere  a  stack  of  dogeared,  battered  thumb-smeared  comic 
books.   Thus  that  house  is  saved  from  the  threat  of  perdition. 

Am  I  being  facetious?  Far  from  it.  The  comic  book  has  been 
damned,  and  excoriated,  and  banned.  But  except  for  its  worst 
facets,  which  can  find  a  parallel  in  the  adult  world  of  published 
books,  the  comic  book  fills  a  need.  It  is  probably  not  the  best  form 
of  reading,  but  it  is  reading.  It  points  up  the  lack  of  something — 
the  lack  of  availability  of  the  right  kind  of  reading  material  for 
the  boy  and  girl  who  are  just  beginning  to  open  the  doors  to  that 
wonderful  vista  of  life  that  only  reading  can  provide. 

I  am  neither  parent  nor  educator,  but  I  have  observed  that  the 
child  who  once  reads  through  a  good,  interesting,  well-written  book 
that  is  not  too  old  for  him,  will  wean  himself  away  from  the  comic 
books  within  a  short  time.  The  real  book  is  so  much  more  satisfy- 
ing, gives  so  much  greater  play  to  the  imagination,  that  the  trite 
dullness  of  the  comics  loses  all  attraction,  save  for  a  Sunday  di- 
version. 

In  my  youth  we  had  to  learn  to  read.  That's  all  there  was. 
Children  these  days  still,  in  the  last  analysis,  have  to  learn  to 
read,  sugar-coat  that  dire  necessity  as  you  wish.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  where  all  education  can  be  inculcated  by  audio- 
visual techniques.  Some  children  come  to  it  naturally,  others  must 
be  sold  on  it.  And  there  are  too  frighteningly  many  these  days 
who  are  never  sold,  who  never  learn  to  read  except  in  the  most 
restricted  technical  meaning  of  that  word. 

This  is  a  job  for  our  libraries.  I  doubt  if  ever  a  child  will  come 
into  the  door  of  a  library  in  the  mood  of  excited  awe  and  wonder 
that  I  nryself  came  to  the  Great  Falls  Public  Library  one  winter 
day  in  1916.  But  in  this  and  other  libraries  are  the  tools  and  the 
teachers  who  will  help  the  missing  children  to  open  the  door  to  the 
wonderful  world  of  books  that  I  found  when  I  walked  that  day 
into  that  quiet  room.  And  I  hope  they  too  will  find  in  it  the 
marvels  that  I  have. 
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Mozart  in  Midwinter 

Lawrence  Clark  Powell 


1  have  written  before  of  the  perfect  conjunction  of  the  Time, 
the  Place,  and  the  Book.  This  often  involves  the  marriage  of  op- 
posites.  While  travelling  in  the  Southwest  I  have  read  Lawrence 
Durrell's  books  on  the  Middle  East.  In  Paris  it  was  Mary  Austin, 
in  London,  Dana,  while  my  first  reading  of  Lady  Chatterly  was 
not  in  Nottingham,  but  rather  in  Pasadena's  ultra-proper  Oak  Knoll. 

It  was  by  incongruous  chance  that  my  reading  of  the  book 
about  Mozart  I  have  enjoyed  the  most — I  mean  W.  J.  Turner's 
Mozart,  the  Man  and  His  Works — occurred  during  an  ALA  Mid- 
winter meeting  in  Chicago,  with  me  propped  up  in  bed,  glancing 
from  printed  page  to  falling  snow,  and  back  to  read  again. 

It  was  my  own  paperback  copy,  bought  off  the  rack  at  the 
Dearborn  Station  after  a  roast-beef  dinner,  and  dessert  in  form  of 
watching  the  red  lights  on  the  rear  car  of  the  Super  Chief  vanish 
in  the  rain  mist,  and  so*  I  felt  free  to  mark  and  underline  passages. 
While  I  read,  I  kept  hearing  with  inner  ear  the  passages  from 
Mozart  cited  by  Turner,  until  my  head  was  ringing  with  music. 

Turner  gives  us  a  Mozart  with  clay  feet  and  starry  eyes,  shows 
us  how  he  married  the  wrong  sister  ("a  person  of  genius  should 
marry  a  person  of  character") ,  yet  how  nevertheless  he  could  no 
more  keep  from  composing  the  music  that  rose  in  him  like  an 
artesian  well  than  a  rose  bush  can  help  from  expressing  itself  in 
roses. 

I  had  the  book  in  my  pocket  the  next  day  when  I  went  to  hear 
Beecham  play  Haydn,  and  from  reading  it  my  senses  were  doubly 
keen.  In  spite  of  Chicago's  cold,  my  pores  were  open;  and  the 
maestro's  reading  of  the  Symphony  No.  99  was  like  a  transfusion, 
while  I  stared  at  Beecham's  quivering  hands  as  they  coaxed  and 
cautioned  his  men.  Age  had  stiffened  the  man's  knee  action,  but 
his  fingers  kepts  the  suppleness  of  youth,  hypnotic  to  behold. 

There  are  other  good  books  on  Mozart — I  have  read  many  of 
them,  almost  memorized  Girdlestone's  Mozart  and  His  Piano  Con- 


Lawrencc  Clark  Powell  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  but  has  spent  virtually 
all  his  life  in  California,  where  he  is  now  Dean  of  the  School  of  Library  Serv- 
ice at  UCLA.  His  early  career  was  in  second-hand  bookstores  and  it  was 
here  that  he  built  up  his  knowledge  of  books  which  stood  him  in  such  good 
stead  when  he  became  Librarian  at  UCLA.  He  is  an  authority  on  books  of 
the  Southwest,  and  he  has  written  many  essays  and  articles  on  books,  libra- 
ries, and  book-collecting.  His  latest  book  is  Books  In  My  Baggage.  He  lives 
in  Malibu,  California. 
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certos,  and  his  letters  of  course,  and  even  the  Kochel  catalog  with 
pleasure — but  Turner  is  my  present  favorite,  for  which  I  thank 
Midwinter. 

That  was  a  few  years  ago.  Since  then  I  had  the  equally  mov- 
ing experience  of  reading  Corredor's  Conversations  With  Casals, 
a  Dutton  paperback  from  the  first  edition  of  1956.  Here  again  it 
was  at  a  library  conference  that  I  began  reading  this  book  about 
a  great  man  and  musician — the  Texas  Library  Association  meeting 
held  in  1958.  Rainy  Houston  in  the  spring!  Little  of  it  I  saw,  as 
the  plane  made  instrument  landing,  and  I  had  eyes  only  for  the 
book  en  route  to  the  Shamrock,  wedged  between  a  couple  of 
rig-and-tool  men;  and  at  the  hotel,  again  propped  up  in  bed  in  a 
tennis-court-size  room,  I  would  be  reading  yet  if  I  had  not  been 
called  to  dinner.  Afterward  I  was  tempted  to  jettison  my  Texan 
talk,  and  read  the  passages  marked  in  my  paperback,  including 
a  good  Texas  anecdote. 

All  the  way  back  to  California  I  read  and  marked  and  mut- 
tered. Even  now  I  keep  the  book  by  my  side,  taking  an  excerpt 
now  and  then  the  way  people  take  vitamin  pills. 

I  recently  acquired  the  Angel  reissue  of  Casals  playing  Bach's 
Six  Suites  for  Unaccompanied  Cello — a  long  way  from  my  father's 
Red  Seal  record  of  Casals  playing  Bach's  Air  for  the  G  String — 
and  when  the  room  is  filled  with  the  Catalan's  power  and  beauty, 
I  lay  the  book  aside  and  let  the  sound  take  over. 

I  guess  it  all  started  thirty  years  ago  when  I  was  a  college 
senior  on  fire  with  Beethoven,  and  read  Jean-Christophe  in  a  state 
of  ecstasy;  or  perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  a  composer  manque  and 
turned  my  back  on  music  when  I  realized  that  I  would  never  be 
more  than  a  performer.  Whatever  the  reason,  I  now  enjoy  such 
books  about  music  and  musicians  almost  more  than  any  other  kind 
of  reading;  and  to  read  them  while  travelling  compounds  the 
enjoyment. 
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The  Magic  or  a  Book 

Mrs.  Mildred  V.  West 


Abraham  Lincoln  said  to  his  cousin  when  he  was  a  young  boy, 
"The  things  I  want  to  know  are  in  books;  my  best  friend  is  the 
man  who'll  git  me  a  book  I  ain't  read." 

By  the  light  of  the  smoky  fireplace  he  read  books — every  book 
he  could  get  his  hands  on.  He  filled  his!  mind  with  ideas  and  ideals 
which  made  him  the  great  leader  in  the  critical  time  of  his  country. 

When  we  examine  the  lives  of  those  who  have  accomplished 
something  worthwhile,  we  usually  find  that  they  have  been  readers 
of  books.  They  have  read  for  information  or  for  the  joy  of  know- 
ing about  people  whose  experiences  were  different  from  their  own. 
Reading  to  learn  they  unconsciously  stored  up  knowledge  so  that 
later  on  they  were  able  to  create  something — a  poem,  a  dynamo,  a 
better  world. 

The  habit  of  reading  must  begin  early.  As  some  one  has  said, 
"Like  the  part  in  a  small  boy's  hair,  it  is  of  importance  from  baby- 
hood." Only  painstaking  effort,  performed  before  the  mirror  with 
the  aid  of  water  and  a  fine  toothed  comb,  will  make  the  unruly 
hair  obedient  if  it  has  been  a  neglected  mop  for  years.  Like  the 
reading  habit,  it  needs  constant  attention  through  the  years  when 
growth  takes  place.  If  a  child  does  not  read  when  he  is  in  high 
school,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  because  he  had  not  read  in  early 
childhood. 

Some  time  ago  an  editorial  appeared  in  the  Toledo  Blade.  It 
was  entitled,  "The  Lost  Art  of  Reading."  It  went  on  to  say  that 
"while  the  circulation  at  our  library  has  increased  in  nine  out  of 
past  ten  months,  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  'purposeful'  read- 
ing to  satisfy  needs  for  a  job  or  a  hobby." 

"The  real  problem  is  what  might  be  called  'creative  reading' 
of  books  read  because  of  their  content  and  style  and  because  they 
enrich  the  whole  lives  of  their  readers.  That  type  of  reading  is 
being  crowded  out  of  the  American  picture  .  .  ." 


Mildred  V.  West  (Mrs.  R.  K.)  was  born  in  North  Dakota  and  received  her 
formal  schooling  in  that  state.  She  came  to  Montana  in  1920  and  married 
R.  K.  West  of  Great  Falls..  From  1931  to  1954  she  was  Editor  of  the  Home 
Department  of  the  Montana  Farmer  Stockman.  Mrs.  West  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  Montana  Institute  of  Arts.  She  and  her  husband  are  now 
retired  and  reside  in  Great  Falls  in  the  summer  and  in  Duarte,  California  in 
the  winter. 
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"The  usual  American  reaction  to  any  problem  is  to  form  some 
kind  of  a  group  to  deal  with  it.  The  best  group  to  deal  with  this 
problem  is  the  American  family.  Children  who  never  see  their 
parents  crack  open  a  book  are  not  likely  to  do  so  themselves  except 
to  satisfy  classroom  requirements." 

Introducing  books  to  children  when  they  are  very  young  is, 
then,  of  greatest  importance.  In  the  Book  Section  of  the  New  York 
Times  was  a  request  recently  for  a  poem,  the  first  lines  of  which 
were: 

Oh,  but  I  am  ten  times  blessed, 

Because  my  mother  read  to  me. 

One  need  say  no  more.  Any  one  is  blessed  who  has  been 
read  to  when  he  was  young. 

First  there  are  the  picture  books  for  the  very  young.  As  soon 
as  the  child  passes  beyond  the  stage  of  being  satisfied  with  pictures 
of  single  objects  he  is  ready  for  pictures  which  tell  a  story.  Of  all 
the  literature  for  children  "Mother  Goose"  is  the  most  universally 
loved. 

No  one  person  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  rhymes  because 
they  have  been  added  to  for  years  and  years  by  people  of  different 
backgrounds.  For  generations  they  have  stirred  the  imagination  and 
trained  the  appreciation  of  countless  children  in  many  lands. 

The  Bible  in  the  old  King  James  version  is  acknowledged  by 
critics  to  be  the  finest  literature  ever  written.  Although  children 
may  not  understand  much  of  the  meaning,  any  child  who  has  not 
heard  the  reading  aloud  of  the  moving  prose  and  felt  the  rhythmi- 
cal swing  of  the  Psalms  has  been  denied  his  rightful  heritage. 

We  give  our  children  so  many  things  to  satisfy  their  physical 
needs.  We  seem  to  think  that  every  child  must  have  wheels — so 
from  the  tiny  toddler  with  his  kiddie  car  to  the  ten  year  old  with 
his  bicycle  and  the  high  school  boy  with  his  jalopy — he  has  some- 
thing to  ride.  Do  we  give  them  the  same  progressive  mental  help? 

What  about  comics  or  so  called  funny  books  which  often  are 
not  at  all  funny?  For  the  very  young  child  who  is  just  being  intro- 
duced to  reading,  the  comics  are  a  doubtful  choice  to  read  to  him. 
They  are  usually  commonplace  and  very  frequently  vulgar.  They 
cheapen  taste.  Too  often,  parents  let  their  children  read  them  be- 
cause they  want  them  to  be  quiet — they  do  not  want  to  be  bothered. 
They  probably  do  not  read  them  themselves  so  they  have  no  idea 
what  they  are. 

What  about  TV,  someone  asks?  It  has  vast  possibilities.  It  has 
many  problems.  It  is  well  stated  in  the  title  of  a  recent  article  in 
a  national  publication — "And  After  TV  Fades,  There  Remains  the 
Magic  of  a  Book." 

One  is  never  done  with  reading,  just  as  one  is  never  done  with 
friends.  Reading  is  probably  the  hobby  enjoyed  by  the  greatest 
number  of  people.  One  who  is  alone  or  bored  or  elderly  or  has  an 
interest  in  anything  can  use  a  book.   He  can  find  one  to  add  to  his 
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information  or  his  pleasure,  no  matter  what  his  interest  may  be — 
roses,  wrestling,  Herefords,  music,  antiques,  knitting,  bridge  play- 
ing or  bridge  building,  far  countries  ...  in  fact  any  subject  one  can 
mention. 

That  is  where  libraries  and  librarians  are  important.  They  can 
help  in  supplying  the  book  the  individual  wants.  A  library  is  like 
a  bank.  The  one  is  for  money,  the  other  for  books  and  facts  and 
information.  Both  institutions  are  pretty  important  in  any  com- 
munity. 

Every  county  in  Montana  should  have  a  library.  The  more 
sparsely  settled  and  remote,  the  greater  the  need  for  a  place 
where  people  can  get  books.  During  the  years  that  I  was  editor  of 
the  Home  Department  of  the  Montana  Farmer  Stockman,  I  visited 
many  libraries.   Each  had  its  individual  interest. 

The  Lincoln  County  Library  was  created  July  9,  1920.  Lincoln 
county  is  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  state,  with  the  smallest 
population  of  any  Montana  county  at  that  time.  Many  of  its  pa- 
trons lived  in  remote  areas  and  were  unable  to  go  to  Libby,  the 
county  seat,  where  the  library  is  located.  We  recall  one  family  in 
the  most  northwesterly  corner  of  the  county  whose  members  were 
regular  patrons.  The  family  consisted  of  father,  mother,  son  and 
daughter.  Each  had  his  own  particular  reading  interests  of  unusual- 
ly high  standard.  Lists  of  books  wanted  were  supplied  to  the  li- 
brarian for  the  box  of  books  which  went  regularly  by  parcel  post 
to  that  isolated  home.   Reading  interest  is  no  respecter  of  isolation. 

Another  never-to-be-forgotten  day  was  spent  several  years  ago 
in  Stillwater  County  on  a  trip  with  the  librarian  in  the  bookmobile, 
a  service  which  was  provided  by  interested  citizens  to  get  books  to 
the  out-lying  areas.  Loaded  with  books  on  all  subjects  we  stopped 
at  regular  stations — school  houses,  stores  and  other  depots.  At  the 
schools,  books  were  put  out  for  the  children  to  look  over  and  make 
selections  from.  The  librarian  told  the  children  stories  and  it  was 
quite  apparent  that  she  was  a  much  appreciated  visitor.  Residents 
along  the  route  who  knew  when  the  bookmobile  was  due  would 
come  to  exchange  a  book  and  request  certain  ones  for  the  next  trip. 

Some  one  has  said  that  Reading  Guidance  is  the  supplying  of 
people  with  books  they  want  and  of  setting  before  them  the  books 
they  don't  know  they  want.  No  doubt  many  of  today's  problems 
would  come  nearer  solution  if  a  higher  standard  of  reading  could 
be  set  up  for  the  individual  when  he  is  young.  Books  do  much  more 
for  us  than  we  realize.  They  open  up  new  worlds.  They  take  us 
away  from  dull  situations,  pain,  loneliness,  disappointment.  They 
fill  the  mind  with  golden  nuggets. 
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Montana  Libraries 

Eric  Thane 

The  pre-teen-ager,  daughter  of  a  rancher  far  off  the  highway, 
looked  at  me.  She  had  just  come  from  the  little  country  school 
she  attended. 

"I  hear  you  write  books,"  she  said.  "Mister,  where  can  I  get 
a  lot  of  books?  I'm  just  plain  book  hungry." 

The  number  of  our  young  Montanans  who  are  "book  hungry" 
is  amazing.  A  superior  educational  system  has  taught  our  young 
people  how  to  read  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  many  other  states; 
the  "book  hungry"  quality  can  be  satisfied  only  by  more  and  better 
libraries. 

If  a  series  of  hydrogen  bombs  wiped  out  civilization  today,  it 
would  come  back  without  the  travail  it  has  undergone  during  the 
past  several  thousand  years,  providing  one  intelligent  woman  and 
one  intelligent  man  were  saved.   And  one  reasonably  good  library. 

For  within  a  library  is  contained  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Too  often  we  think  of  libraries  as  simply  a  medium  of  entertain- 
ment. It  is  true  that  fiction  readers  comprise  the  greater  percent- 
age of  library  patrons.  But  far  greater  than  this  entertainment 
value  is  the  value  of  the  library  to  civilization.  In  the  factual  books, 
the  books  containing  the  knowledge  man  has  sought  so  painfully 
during  the  past  thousands  of  years,  lies  the  greatest  importance  of 
the  library,  large  or  small  though  it  may  be. 

It  is  true  that,  given  no  more  formal  schooling  than  that  of 
learning  to  read,  a  man  or  woman  may  make  himself  the  best- 
educated  person  in  the  world  simply  by  studying  the  books  in  his 
local  library,  providing  the  library  is  reasonably  complete.  He  must, 
of  course,  know  how  to  read.  All  knowledge,  all  progress,  is  based 
upon  the  ability  to  read  intelligently,  to  find  out  what  has  gone 
on  before  in  any  particular  field,  to  be  aware  of  the  successes  and 
failures  in  that  field. 

Montana  is  fortunate  in  that  she  has  a  number  of  outstanding 
libraries,  ranging  from  the  truly  unusual  State  Historical  Library 
in  Helena  to  various  college  and  city  libraries.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  in  this  vast  state  of  sparse  population,  more  smaller 
libraries,  serving  smaller  communities  and  counties  of  lesser  popu- 
lation, do  not  exist. 

This  is  a  crying  need.  There  are  literally  thousands  of  young 
people,  as  well  as  adults,  who  are  "book  hungry,"  whose  life  would 
be  made  infinitely  richer  and  more  satisfying  by  access  to  numer- 
ous books  of  both  non-fiction  and  fiction. 


Ralph  C.  Henry,  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym  of  Eric  Thane,  was  born 
in  Seattle.  He  is  a  free-lance  writer  who  has  five  books,  and  numerous  stories 
and  articles  to  his  credit.  His  books  have  a  regional  setting;  the  first  one  was 
High  Border  Country,  1940.  He  has  been  publicity  director  for  a  number 
of  organizations,  and  now  teaches  in  the  Helena  High  School. 
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Montana 

Dan  Whetstone 

An  American  reviewer,  I  don't  recall  who  he  was,  once  said 
that  the  best  description  of  Venice  and  Florence  was  by  an  Am- 
erican author  who  never  saw  either  city. 

Three  authors  who  have  made  a  notable  contribution  to  na- 
tional literature  have  written  about  Montana  in  their  sanctums 
back  east.  But  here  the  parallel  ends.  One  is  almost  a  native  son; 
the  other  two  spent  a  considerable  time  in  this  state  before  their 
writings  were  published. 

First  of  the  three  to  be  named  is  A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  author  of 
The  Big  Sky  and  The  Way  West,  resident  of  Montana  since  child- 
hood, Pulitzer  Prizewinner  for  the  last  named  book.  Both  books 
were  written  while  he  was  doing  newspaper  work  on  a  paper  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Second  to  be  named  is  Bernard  De  Voto,  born  in  Ogden,  Utah, 
but  long  a  resident  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Over  the  years 
De  Voto  has  inspected  every  scenic  spot  in  Montana  and  one  of 
his  best  known  products  is  the  book  Across  the  Wide  Missouri,  a 
stirring  story  about  the  great  river  that  rises  in  the  Gallatin  Valley. 

Third  of  the  trio  is  impish  Elliot  Paul,  author  of  that  gaudy 
yarn,  A  Ghost  Town  On  the  Yellowstone.  In  his  teens  Paul  spent 
a  summer  working  with  an  irrigation  construction  crew  near  Glen- 
dive  and  later  went  back  to  his  boyhood  home  in  Maiden,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  write  this  fantasia  about  this  lusty  pioneer  locale. 

Another  author  gaining  wide  recognition  was  the  late  Joseph 
Kinsey  Howard,  whose  childhood  was  spent  in  the  prairie  provinces 
of  Canada  but  whose  mature  years  and  until  his  death  were  lived 
in  Montana.  But  for  many  years  he  roamed  through  Manitoba  and 
Alberta,  gathering  material  for  his  last  and  best  book,  Strange 
Empire,  a  story  about  Louis  Riel,  instigator  of  the  Riel  Rebellion 
that  shook  western  Canada  to  its  foundations.  John  K.  Hutchens 
(by  the  way,  a  native  Montanan)  head  of  the  book  review  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  proclaimed  this  the 
most  authentic  history  of  the  stirring  time  in  pioneer  Manitoba  and 
Alberta. 

The  fact  that  this  romantic  but  politically  astute  leader  of  the 
French-Indian  peoples  of  the  Canadian  plains  lived  in  Montana  for 
quite  a  period  gives  the  recital  added  significance. 

The  requirements  of  comparative  brevity  will  not  permit  nam- 
ing many  others  who  have  long  made  their  homes  here,  have  pro- 
Dan  Whetstone  was  born  in  Franklin,  Minnesota  and  worked  his  way  west 
to  Cut  Bank  in  1909  where  he  founded  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Pres.  He  has 
always  had  a  keen  interest  in  Montana's  history.  His  autobiography,  Frontier 
Editor,  was  published  in  1956. 
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duced  works  that  have  gained  wide  reader  audiences,  but  in  passing 
from  this  phase  I  must  mention  Ralph  Henry  (pen  name,  Eric 
Thane,  former  member  of  our  Cut  Bank  teaching  staff) .  His  latest 
work  Majestic  Mountains,  a  rhapsody  about  this  state's  scenic 
grandeur,  has  been  highly  praised  by  the  reviewers. 

Tourists  from  the  eastern  and  far  western  places  who  inspect 
the  Montana  landscape,  visit  Helena,  the  capital  city,  and  make  a 
call  at  the  state's  modernistic  and  well  ordered  Historic  Library 
usually  express  amazement  when  shown  the  rows  on  rows  of  vol- 
umes, classical,  locally  historical  and  fictional,  and  the  treasure 
house  of  art,  the  relics  of  a  bygone  era;  they  marvel  over  the  ability 
of  the  busy  management  to  produce  frequent  copies  of  Montana 
Magazine  of  History,  a  well  edited  and  mechanically  attractive 
paper-bound  product,  depicting  the  intriguing  events  of  a  primi- 
tive and  modern  era  in  Montana. 

Most  of  these  summer  wanderers  into  this  land  of  ours  freely 
express  amazement.  They  came  with  the  notion  that  Montana  was 
still  primitive  as  relates  to  the  finer  things;  that  our  people  were 
still  burning  incense  before  the  altar  of  materialism,  the  lords  of 
mining,  the  cattle  barons,  the  masters  of  the  money  marts,  the 
hard-riding  cowpokes,  scheming  renegades  and  the  remaining  ruth- 
less redskins  provided  our  chief  concern  and  romantic  excitements. 

Well,  why  bother  to  discourage  such  adolescent  imaginings. 
Surely  we  do  not  wish  to  speed  the  time  when  this  pleasant  plains 
and  mountainland  will  drift  into  drabness  and  a  prosaic  way  of 
living.  What  form  of  lure  would  our  chamber  of  commerce  secre- 
taries and  dude  ranchers  use  to  beguile  the  vacationists  if  once 
they  learned  that  puritan  mannerisms  and  a  prosaic  existence  had 
settled  on  the  scene? 

De  Voto  tries  hard  at  times  to  make  his  readers  believe  that  the 
Wild  West  is  moving  East,  that  rodeos  and  the  cowboy  motif  are 
going  great  guns  in  the  Berkshires  and  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
but  this  mischievous  fellow  will  never  make  it  stick.  The  settings 
and  traditions  and  legends  are  against  him! 

Today  in  Montana,  culture  is  cropping  out  all  over  the  place; 
not  the  static,  stodgy,  pompous  kind  but  the  broadly  inclusive 
kind,  the  typically  western  kind. 

It  is  evidenced,  first  of  all,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  March 
of  the  Books,  the  movement  to  make  available  to  all  our  people  the 
best  of  the  writings,  past  and  present.  The  leaders  are  backtrailing 
over  the  old  frontiers,  from  the  times  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  up 
to  yesterday. 

To  remind  us  and  alert  us  to  our  storied  historic  treasures, 
Bert  Hansen,  member  of  the  history  staff  at  Montana  University, 
has  been  staging  spectacular  pageants  in  many  Montana  communi- 
ties, the  motive  being  to  make  all  of  us  more  conscious  of  our  his- 
toric heritage. 

Climaxing  this  growing  consciousness  in  all  the  things  I  have 
tried  to  emphasize  was  the  observance  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Sesquicentennial.  I  will  leave  it  to  those  selected  for  its  staging  to 
tell  you  all  about  it. 
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How  to  Increase  a  Child  s 
Vocabulary 


Henry  V.  Larom 


I  once  knew  a  child  who  before  breakfast  each  morning  opened 
a  "word  book,"  learned  a  new  word,  and  defined  it  for  his  parents 
before  he  was  allowed  to  drink  his  orange  juice.  The  father,  a 
business  man,  had  learned  from  a  famous  testing  service  that  all 
great  executives  had  large  vocabularies,  and  therefore  he  was 
determined  that  his  son  should  start  his  journey  toward  success 
immediately.   Of  course,  the  testing  service  had  sold  him  the  book. 

I  think  the  boy  led  a  normal  life  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  know 
he  swapped  comic  books  with  my  two  boys  on  the  children's  black 
market.  I  suspect  he  listened  to  his  share  of  the  radio  thrillers 
and  went  to  the  movies  to  see  the  sheriff  catch  "them  dirty  cattle 
rustlers."  However,  I  never  did  see  many  children's  books  around 
the  house. 

It  does  seem  something  of  a  paradox  that  although  many  adults 
are  fascinated  by  courses  that  "Increase  Your  Word  Power"  and 
study  books  on  "word  clues,"  few  of  them  read  much  beyond  the 
daily  paper.  For  all  I  know,  these  courses  may  have  great  value, 
and  may  catapult  the  business  man  upward  toward  his  first  Cadil- 
lac, but  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  the  way  to  get  children  to  learn 
vocabulary,  the  way  to  make  them  enjoy  words,  is  to  get  them  to 
read.  Of  course,  a  reading  vocabulary  is  not  a  speaking  or  writing 
one,  yet  if  your  child  reads,  you  will  find  as  I  did  that  he  starts 
using  these  words.  You  can  tell  because  he  will  mispronounce  them. 
You  can  give  him  the  correct  pronunciation,  and  the  word  will  be 
his  forever.  Furthermore,  unlike  the  boy  who  learned  a  word 
before  breakfast,  your  child  will  understand  the  word  in  context. 
It  will  not  be  a  cold,  isolated  group  of  letters,  but  a  meaning  re- 
lated to  other  meanings. 

You  can  tell  the  readers  in  college.  I  find  that  students  who 
have  the  reading  habit — whether  they  wish  to  become  foresters, 
business  men,  pharmacists  or  English  majors — write  better  at  the 

Henry  V.  Larom  was  born  in  New  York  State,  and  came  to  Montana  by  way 
of  Wyoming.  He  graduated  from  Montana  State  University,  and  in  1953  he 
became  a  member  of  the  MSU  English  Department.  He  succeeded  J.  K.  How- 
ard as  Director  of  the  MSU  Writers'  Conference.  He  is  a  writer  of  books 
for  boys  and  has  also  written  for  the  radio.  Four  of  his  Mountain  Pony  Books 
have  been  published  in  France,  two  in  Germany.  In  1960  he  moved  to  Rock- 
land County,  N.  Y.  where  he  became  dean  of  Rockland  Community  College. 
His  latest  book  is  Ride  Like  an  Indian,  1958. 
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college   level.    They   get   the   most   from   their   courses;   they   do 
better  than  their  non-reading  colleagues. 

Now  we  can't  keep  children  from  the  movies  nor  can  we  do 
away  with  the  radio  and  TV  sets.  We  might  miss  Dragnet  our- 
selves, and  what  would  become  of  Liberace?  The  problem  is  to  get 
our  child  to  read  as  well  as  look  and  listen. 

The  answer  is  that  all  children's  entertainment  has  one  thing 
in  common — suspense.  Like  radio,  TV,  and  the  comics,  a  good  chil- 
dren's book  has  a  rising  action,  a  suspenseful,  satisfying  climax,  and 
if  a  child  once  gets  the  reading  habit,  he  will  feel  the  same  lure, 
the  same  attraction  for  books  that  he  gets  from  the  other  enter- 
tainment. 

If  the  parent  will  start  reading  suspenseful  stories  to  the  child 
until  he  can  read  for  himself,  and  from  then  on  leave  plenty  of 
good  books  around — exciting  adventure,  animal  stories,  science  fic- 
tion, anything  that  is  reasonably  well  written — the  chances  are 
good  that  the  youngster  will  read  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  pick 
up  an  abundance  of  lively  words  for  speaking  and  writing  later  on. 
The  more  your  children  read,  the  larger  vocabulary  they  will  have, 
and  the  better  they  will  be  prepared  for  college  and  the  world. 

I  think  that  the  reading  should  be  vicarious.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  it  be  "educational,"  carry  a  great  moral  theme,  or  illustrate 
the  epic  of  America.  There  are  good  books  that  do  all  these  things, 
but  what  the  child  needs  most  is  the  reading  habit.  The  reading, 
first  of  all,  has  to  be  fun. 

Now  unfortunately  books  are  expensive  compared  with  the  cost 
of  a  movie  ticket  or  a  comic.  Therefore  the  answer  is,  of  course,  a 
good  children's  library  where  there  are  plenty  of  books  for  every 
taste.  That  is  why  I  urge  every  mother  and  father  in  Montana  to 
support  their  local  library  and  the  State  Library  Commission  in 
their  fight  for  more  books1  and  a  field  librarian  to  help  us  improve 
local  library  service. 

Of  course,  I  can't  promise  that  each  child  who  reads  will  be- 
come a  millionaire,  but  I  do  think  he  will  have  a  fuller,  more  en- 
joyable life.  And  I  do  know  that  you  who  support  library  work 
for  children  will  have  the  grateful  thanks  of  every  English  teacher 
in  the  state. 
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